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was properly considered, also, as a measure tend-
ing to produce war." He then goes on to argue
that Mexico had no good cause for war; but it is
evident that he already dreaded just that result.
When Congress assembled again, in the following
December, the first matter to engage their attention
was the admission of Texas as a State of the Union.
It was impossible to prevent the passage of the
resolution, but Mr. Webster stated his objections
to the measure. His speech was brief and very
mild in tone, if compared with the language which
he had frequently used in regard to the annexa-
tion. He expressed his opposition to this method
of obtaining new territory by resolution instead of
treaty, and to acquisition of territory as foreign to
the true spirit of the Republic, and as endangering
the Constitution and the Union by increasing the
already existing inequality of representation, and
extending the area of slavery. He dwelt on the
inviolability of slavery in the States, and did not
touch upon the evils of the system itself.

By the following spring the policy of Mr. Polk
had culminated, intrigue had done its perfect work,
hostilities had been brought on with Mexico, and
in May Congress was invited to declare a wat
which the administration had taken care should
already exist. Mr. Webster was absent at this
time, and did not vote on the declaration of war ;
and when he returned he confined himself to dis-
cussing the war measures, and to urging the cessa-